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Recommendations 


of the Classical League Report 


OUTSTANDING RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) Postpone the subjunctive mood and other more difficult constructions 
p 
until the second year. 


(2) Increase the amount of easy Latin reading in the first year. 


(3) Introduce Caesar in the last half of the second year. 


THE SCOTT-SANFORD-BEESON LATIN SERIES 


will enable you to place in operation the plan of the Classical League Committee 
without extra expense for Latin ‘‘readers’’ or inconvenient shifting of texts. 

The best “‘measuring stick,’’ however, is a careful “check-up” of the books 
themselves. It is Performance that is wanted—not Promises. 


First Year 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS, H. F. Scott 
386 pages, $1.20 


Second Year 


A JUNIOR LATIN READER, H. F. Scott and F. W. Sanford 
628 pages, $1.40 


Third Year 
A THIRD LATIN BOOK, H. F. Scott, F. W. Sanford, 
and C. H. Beeson 


555 pages, $1.60 
Send for detailed information 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


Publishers of the LAKE Latin Series 
| 623 South Wabash Avenue (Dept. R) Chicago, Illinois 
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Harrington's Roman Elegiac Poets 


Edited by Kart Pomeroy Harrincron, Professor of the 
Latin Language and Literature, Wesleyan University. Cloth, 
12mo., 444 pages, with Introduction and Notes. $1.80. Text 
edition, $0.60. 


A jupicious selection from the whole field of Roman elegy, 
with suitable introductory matter and English comments, is 
presented in this volume. The selections have been confined 
strictly to poems written in the elegiac measure, and include 
the best of Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. 

Extensive notes and cross-references assist the student to a 
comprehensive knowledge of this type of Roman poetry, while 
the Introduction gives a brief account of its origin and develop- 
ment and the share in this movement borne by each author 
represented. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 























THE LATEST “WRINKLES” 
CAN ONLY BE FOUND IN A NEW BOOK 


MOORE’S CICERO 


presents a new combination, ideal for teacher and pupil,—all the 
composition, grammar, and reading for the third year in one book. 
Here too is all the required College-entrance reading (including the 
Fourth Verrine) and the handsomest illustrations that have ever crept 
within the covers of a Cicero. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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MORE LIGHT ON HORACE, 
CARMINA 3.30.10-14 


In three different places I have sought to throw 
light on Horace, Carmina 3.30.10~-14: 

dicar, qua violens opstrepit Aufidus 

et qua pauper aquae Daunus agrestium 

regnavit populorum, ex humili potens, 

princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos 

deduxisse modos. 

See Proceedings of the American Philological As- 
sociation 25 (1894), xxvii-xxx; The Classical Review 
17 (1903), 156-158, and THe CLAssicAL WEEKLY 
14.50 (November 29, 1920). I have long believed, and 
believe now, that the words qua violens ... populorum 
are to be joined to dicar. Some scholars, defying alike 
word-order and the facts of Horace’s life, have joined 
those words to ex humili potens ... modos, 

I was reminded of all this when, in the New York 
Evening Post for Monday, November 23, 1925, I 
read the following, in the first column of the editorial 
page: 

A little Italian town, Majolati, sends the Metro- 
politan Opera Company its gratitude for the produc- 
tion of the opera ‘‘La Vestale’’, written by its fellow 
citizen, Spontini, and produced at the instance of the 
Empress Seehine in 1807. Thus is the dictum of the 
prophet without honor at home refuted. Italy is 
proud of its living tradition of bel canto. Even the 
composers whom the world at large slightly remem- 
bers are still revered in the place of their nativity as 
enhancing the prestige of the whole community for- 
ever. The reigg of yet shows that the galaxy 
which includes Verdi, Rossini, Puccini and other 
lustrous names of comigeueee and performers is the 
glory of a land in which music is not an exceptional 
attainment but a diffusive enjoyment and a general 
recreation. Italian opera is not so much the vehicle of 
individual expression as it is the voice of the people. 

The first part of this editorial reminds me strongly of 
the splendid passage in Pro Plancio 19-22, in which 
Cicero dwells on the keen interest which inhabitants of 
the country towns in Italy continued to take in the 
careers of those who had gone to Rome, and had made 
for themselves a career and a name there. The passage 
is well discussed by Mr. J. L. Strachan-Davidson in his 
volume on Cicero, which is part of the Heroes of the 
Nations Series (Putnam's). See pages 6-8. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


A MODERN HISTORICAL MYTH 
A DEFENSE OF TACITUS 


In modern times the trustworthiness of Tacitus as a 
historian, especially in his account of Tiberius, has been 
very seriously called in question. The defenders of 
that Emperor have drawn up a long indictment of 
Tacitus and have accused him of offenses against the 


truth of history ranging all the way from blind preju- 
dice, resulting in constant misrepresentation, to delib- 
erate falsehood and malicious slander. To the reader of 
their writings the case against Tacitus seems solidly 
established, and, until recently, I accepted their con- 
clusions in the main. But a more careful study of 
Tacitus himself and an attempt to check up the accu- 
sations made against him have considerably modified 
my views. It seems to me that in many instances the 
whole force of the charge rests on a misunderstanding of 
what Tacitus said. In other words, the critic first 
misconstrues some expression of Tacitus, then shows 
that, as thus misconstrued, it is untrue, and, finally, 
denounces Tacitus for the falsehood. Strangely enough 
the admirers of Tacitus have in too many cases ac- 
cepted this sort of accusation, entered a plea of guilty, 
and contented themselves with trying to: find excuses 
for the historian. From this it would appear that the 
attacks of the critics have had a profound influence. 
Hence it may be worth while to scrutinize their evi- 
dence a little. To cover the whole ground would ob- 
viously be far too large a task for one or even several 
articles. In this paper I propose to take a single 
passage which has often been made a basis for attacking 
the trustworthiness of Tacitus, and to try to determine 
to what extent the critics are justified in making such a 
use of it. Before doing so, however, I wish to make it 
clear that I am not in any way upholding the infalli- 
bility of Tacitus. On the contrary, I believe that he 
sometimes made blunders, that he occasionally used 
rhetorical phrases which are untrue or exaggerated, 
and that he has quite misunderstood the character of 
Tiberius, with the inevitable result that he has un- 
consciously, but none the less seriously, misrepresented 
some of that Emperor’s acts. 

As a beginning, it will be well to quote the passage as 
it stands in Tacitus. In his account of the trial of 
Piso, Tacitus says (Annales 3.16.1-2): 

Audire me memini ex senioribus visum saepius inter 
manus Pisonis libellum, quem ipse non vulgaverit; 
sed amicos eius dictitavisse, litteras Tiberii et mandata 
in Germanicum contineri, ac destinatum promere 
apud patres principemque arguere, ni elusus a Seiano 
per vana promissa foret; nec illum sponte exstinctum, 
verum immisso percussore. Quorum neutrum assevera- 
verim: neque tamen occulere debui narratum ab iis qui 
nostram ad iuventam duraverunt. 

Ramsay' translates this passage as follows: 


I remember hearing my elders say that a certain 
document was often seen in Piso's Be og which he 
never made public. This document, his friends averred, 
was a despatch from Tiberius, containing instructions 
with regard to Germanicus; Piso had intended to 
promase it before the Senate, and thereby convict the 
imperor, but Sejanus put him off with empty prom- 
1G. G. Ramsay, The Annals of Tacitus, Books I-VI. An English 
Translation (London, 1904). 
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ises. It was also said that Piso did not die by his own 
hand, but by that of the executioner. I cannot affirm 
the truth of either story; but I feel bound not to with- 
hold statements made by persons who were still alive 
in the days of my own youth. 

In a footnote to this passage Ramsay comments on it 
in this fashion: 

Tacitus thus avows that he regards it as a duty, 
living in an atmosphere alive with rumors, to record 
any tale, however little substantiated, related to him 
by persons living at the time. The present is a glaring 
instance. The story that private instructions had been 
given to Piso, either by Livia or Tiberius, to under- 
mine Germanicus, is a cardinal feature in the case 
against Tiberius; it rests throughout on mere ex 
post facto rumor, without a tittle of positive evidence to 
support it; and it is here accredited by the gravest of 
historians on the authority of a report that somebody 
had seen a paper the contents of which, it is acknowl- 
edged, were never divulged to anyone! 

A careful reading of the Latin will at once show that 
in this note three statements are attributed to Tacitus 
which he did not make. He does not avow that“. . . he re- 
gards it as a duty...to record any tale...related to 
him by persons living at the time’. What he does say 
is that he thinks he ought not to conceal this particular 
story which came to him from men living at the time. 
The its of the last clause clearly refers to the sentoribus 
of the first. The final clause, gui nostram ad iuventam 
duraverunt, is not a statement of any general rule, but is 
added simply to show that the old men in question 
were credible witnesses. In the second place, Tacitus 
accredits nothing whatever beyond the fact that he 
had heard certain old men tell certain things. He dis- 
tinctly refuses to accredit anything else. Thirdly, he 
does not acknowledge that the contents of the /tbellus 
“were never divulged to anyone’. What he says is 
that Piso did not make the documents public by pro- 
ducing them in the Senate'™. There is nothing what- 
ever to show that he did not tell his friends what the 
documents contained or did not allow them to read the 
libellus privately’. 

What Tacitus really said has thus been expanded to 
mean a great deal more than he did say. But still 
other additions have been made and another element 
has been incorporated in the growing myth which, 
when complete, is to be used to destroy the credit of 
Tacitus as a serious historian. Tacitus does say that 
the friends of Piso alleged that the documents, if pro- 
duced, would have convicted the Emperor. But 
convicted him of what? Ramsay has here been cau- 
tious and has merely stated that they would have con- 
victed Tiberius of trying to undermine Germanicus. 
This is, I believe, pretty near the truth, but it is not 
sinister enough to satisfy a number of modern critics. 
Duruy enumerates as one of the supposed proofs of the 
poisoning of Germanicus the mention by Tacitus of 
‘‘a manuscript seen in the hands of Piso’’. Baring- 
Gould, in commenting on this passage, says that here 

ta Does Tacitus say that? C. K. 

*Suetonius, Tiberius 52, seems to assert that Piso did show his 
instructions to his friends. The passage is mutilated, but this 


appears to be its meaning. If Suetonius drew upon Tacitus at this 
point, as I think likely, he must have understood Tacitus in this 


sense. 
one Duruy, History of Rome, 4.436, note 2 (English edition, 
1885). 


the historian ‘‘incautiously reveals to us the question. 
able sources whence he drew so much of his authority for 
imputations of murder and foul play’. Liebenam 
contemptously dismisses the whole passage concerning 
the old men as a slander because of the obvious im. 
probability that Tiberius, on whose suspicious charac. 
ter Tacitus is always harping, would have selected a 
haughty aristocrat like Piso as an accomplice in a 
criminal plot’. Ritter waxes highly indignant, and 
quotes the words in which Tacitus refuses to affirm 
the truth of the old men’s statements to add the bitter 
comment that every slanderer avoids responsibility in 
this way after he has launched a defamatory rumor 
against somebody. Mud will stick and it is enough to 
tell a thing without vouching for it®. 

With such suggestions and implications as the above 

we are ready for the fully developed myth as we find it 
in the pages of Jerome, 328-329’: 
...When Piso lost courage in the face of charges of in- 
citing the troops to rebellion, a charge for which he 
seems to have had no defense, he committed suicide 
(20 A. D.). The story of Piso’s conspiracy against 
Germanicus is told with consummate skill, with con- 
stant recourse to unsupported gossip culminating in a 
tale heard from one of Tacitus’s elders of a secret 
document, whose contents had never been disclosed to 
any one, implicating Livia or Tiberius in the death of 
Germanicus... . 

After this we can hardly help agreeing with Jerome 
that Tacitus was a mendacious rhetorician, unless we 
happen to have read what he did really say, and to re- 
member that he never said that the contents of the doc- 
ument ‘‘had never been disclosed to any one”’, nor yet 
that it implicated any one in the death of Germanicus. 
Not only has he refrained from saying these things, 
but, as will be shown shortly, he cannot have meant to 
imply them. 

Before examining what Tacitus did mean in the 
passage in question and why he inserted it in his 
Annales, it will be well to note another variation of the 
myth. This is to be found in Ferrero and Barbagallo, 
Short History of Rome (2.140): 

The people were persuaded that Piso had poisoned Ger- 
manicus; many added sotto voce that he had poisoned 
him by order of Tiberius, that Piso had letters in which 
the order was given and would produce them at the 
trial—as if such orders, supposing them to have existed, 
would be given in writing! 

What the Roman people may have said sotto voce I do 
not profess to know, but, since Tacitus is the only 
ancient writer who mentions any letters at all (except 
possibly Suetonius), I assume that this passage is the 
foundation of the assertion quoted above. Now, 
although the existence of letters from the Emperor to 
one of his legati might safely be assumed, Tacitus does 
not even imply that any one but the friends of Piso 
said anything about such letters, and the friends of 


4S. Baring-Gould, The Tragedy of the Caesars*, 290 (London, 


1923). 
on Liebenam, Zur Tradition tiber Germanicus, in Jahrbiacher 
far Classische Philologie, 143 (1801), 868. The italics are mune. 

*J. Ritter, Die Taciteische Charakterzeichnung des Tiberius, 39 
(Gymnasial-Program, Rudolstadt, 1895). , 

iT, S. Jerome, Aspects of the Study of Roman History (New 
York, 1923). This work was excellently reviewed in THE CLASSI 
CAL WEEKLY 19.25-26 (October 19, 1925). 

4G, Ferrero, The Women of the Caesars, 146 (New York, 1914), 
makes substantially the same assertion. 
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Piso were not by any means the Roman people, if 
what Tacitus does say in any way resembles the truth. 
Neither does Tacitus so much as hint that the letters 
had anything whatever to do with the death of Germa- 
nicus, modern critics to the contrary notwithstanding. 

What is the real meaning of the passage in Tacitus? 
It seems clear enough if one will only read it carefully 
and keep, the imagination well in hand®. In the first 
place, for what statements did Tacitus cite the testi- 
mony of the old men? Ramsay seems to think that it 
was to prove that Piso had secret, or at least private, 
instructions. But that was simply a matter of course 
for which no especial testimony was needed. All 
imperial /egati received instructions from the Emperor 
and these were technically styled mandata princtpis. 
There must also have been more or less correspondence 
between the Emperor and his provincial governors.'® 
Augustus certainly did not organize a state post to 
prevent communications with his /egati. Is there the 
slightest reason to suppose that Piso was an exception? 
Moreover, as he was sent to Syria not only as a Jegatus 
but as adiutor to Germanicus, his instructions must have 
dealt with his relations with that prince. It also seems 
quite incredible that during his stay in Syria and his 
quarrel with Germanicus he neither wrote to Tiberius 
nor received letters from him. It seems obvious, 
therefore, that Piso must have had in his hands Ut- 
teras Tiberii et mandata in Germanicum. In,the course 
of the trial before the Senate a demand was made for 
the production of some documents and this demand 
was resisted by both Tiberius and Piso. Unfortunately 
the mutilated condition of the text of Tacitus at this 
point"! makes it impossible to say with certainty what 
the documents were, but they may well have been 
these very letters and instructions. 

The testimony of the old men is not required, then, 
to prove the existence of /ttleras Tiberit et mandata in 
Germanicum, but is cited for a wholly different purpose. 
It is brought in to tell us what the friends of Piso said 
after his death. For that purpose the evidence of the 
old men seems trustworthy enough to justify Tacitus in 
the use which he has made of it. Apparently they did 
not profess to know the facts, but they did know what 
they had heard the friends of Piso say. Now these 
friends alleged two distinct things, first that Piso 
originally intended to show his instructions in the 
Senate, but was dissuaded by Sejanus, and, in the 
second place, that Piso was really murdered instead of 
having committed suicide. The motive for the murder 
is easily inferred. Sejanus had induced Piso to give up 
his intention by promises which were not kept—per 
vana promissa—, and there was the obvious danger 
that, when Piso saw that he had been deceived, he 
might in his anger produce the despatches, if he still 
had them, or tell what they had contained, if he had 
been persuaded to surrender them. 

To me it seems impossible to believe that Tacitus 





So far as I know, only one scholar who discusses this passage has 
8 80, namely, P. Fabia, Les Sources de Tacite, 345 (Paris, 
1893). 

“Pliny’s letters to Trajan are a classic example. _ Gel 

les 3.14. The first part of the sentence is missing, but 
hat remains reads thus: scripsissent expostulantes, quod haud 
minus Tiberius quam Piso abnuere. 


imagined that the documents in question would have 
convicted the Emperor of having ordered the murder of 
Germanicus. The absurdity of supposing that such 
orders would be given in writing must have been as 
obvious to Tacitus as it is to Ferrero. There were, 
however, a number of other charges against Piso. 
Tacitus expressly tells us (Annales 3.14) that, while 
Piso was able to refute the accusation of poisoning, his 
defense broke down upon all the other counts, and that 
he was unable to deny having sown sedition in the 
army and having disobeyed his imperator. Under 
such circumstances can any one conceive that Piso 
went about telling his friends that he was guilty of the 
one charge which he could answer and that he really 
was a murderer, although his enemies could not prove 
it? Or can it be imagined that he would think for a 
moment of laying before the Senate documentary 
evidence of his guilt of a crime of which he had success- 
fully cleared himself? Further, can we believe that 
after his death his friends invented stories of this sort 
about him? Last of all, if the friends of Piso did go 
about declaring that he had murdered Germanicus at 
the order of Tiberius and had confessed the fact to 
them, is it at all credible that Tacitus would have said 
that Piso had succeeded in disproving the charge with- 
out any mention of Piso’s confession to his friends? 


It seems perfectly clear that Tacitus never dreamed 
that the letters and instructions had anything to do 
with the death of Germanicus, but that he supposed 
them to have a bearing on the other charges. It is not 
at all inconceivable that Piso might have made some 
answer to these by producing the orders of Tiberius. 
It has been held by modern historians that one object 
of the Emperor in sending Piso to Syria was to prevent 
Germanicus from involving the Empire in a war with 
Parthia’. A very striking act of disobedience on the 
part of Piso toward the prince was when he refused to 
send a portion of his army to accompany Germanicus on 
his Armenian expedition. If Piso had orders to prevent 
a Parthian war, Piso might justify his conduct. If 
Germanicus merely intended to enthrone a new king of 
Armenia, as he professed, the additional troops were 
quite unnecessary", but, if the prince hoped to find a 
pretext for plunging into a war with Parthia, Piso 
was simply carrying out his instructions in refusing him 
the men. If this was really the state of the case, it is 
evident that, unless Piso produced his orders in the 
Senate, he could not deny that he had been guilty of 
gross disobedience to the commands of his superior 
officer. The charge of sowing sedition in the army 
might have been similarly met, at least in part. Among 
other things Piso was accused of dismissing officers de- 
voted to Germanicus and appointing others in their 
At the accession of Tiberius the soldiers of 
Germanicus in the German army had offered him. the 
imperial crown. The offer was refused, but it is not im- 


place". 


"This motive has been often assigned. Compare e. g. H. Schiller, 
Geschichte der Rémischen Kaiserzeit, 1.272 (Gotha, 1883-1887). 

“This was pointed out long ago by W. Ihne, Zur Ehrenrettung 
des Kaisers Tiberius, 42 (Strassburg, 1892). This work is a trans- 
lation, by W. Schott, ofa pet first published in English in 1856~ 
1857 in the Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Liverpool. 

“Tacitus, Annales 2.55, 3.13. 
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possible that Tiberius did not wish to see Germanicus 
get too strong a hold upon the army of Syria. If so, he 
might have given Piso instructions which would cover 
much that he had done and for doing which he was 
being furiously denounced in the Senate. I think it 
likely that Piso had gone much farther than the Em- 
peror intended, and that, in returning to Syria and pro- 
voking a civil war, he had entirely exceeded his orders. 
Nevertheless, the production of his instructions might 
have made it possible for him to make a good defense on 
some points and to extenuate his guilt on others. 
It seems clear that after his death his friends attempted 
to justify his conduct in this way and that this was the 
only sort of apology which could possibly be made. 
If he had such orders from Tiberius, it was necessary to 
explain why he had not produced them, and his friends 
put the blame on Sejanus and the Emperor by saying 
that he had been duped and murdered to prevent it. 
That Tiberius had a motive for not wishing such 
orders made public is clear enough. Their production 
would not have convicted him of murder, but they 
would have shown him in a very bad light to the Roman 
people. It would have appeared to them that he had 
treated Germanicus treacherously, and that, while he 
was conferring outward honors and distinctions upon 
the prince, he had secretly striven to undermine and 
thwart him. At that moment the people were wild 
with grief over the death of their favorite and were al- 
ready more or less suspicious of the Emperor. How- 
ever sound the reasons which had led Tiberius to give 
such instructions to Piso, the Emperor did not care to 
face the storm which would have followed their pro- 
duction. The story of Piso’s friends was not, therefore, 
altogether incredible, though as to the assertion that 
Piso was murdered I feel quite confident that it was 
false. 

That Tacitus inserted the passage in the Annales is 
not due, I think, to a wish on his part to slander Tibe- 
rius, but to an honest desire to be fair to Piso. Inhis 
account of the trial he has followed the testimony of the 
prosecution, and he does not think it fair to suppress the 
defense entirely. Piso made no real answer to most of 
the charges in open court and so Tacitus has told us 
how his friends defended his memory after his tragic 
death. Their apology had not found its way into the 
usual histories and so Tacitus explains the source of his 
information. He had it direct from men who had 
heard what the friends of Piso said. He gives it for 
what it is worth, because he strove to be impartial, 
warns his reader that he can not vouch for it, and 
passes on. Modern scholars have read into the passage 
meanings which it can not have, and have thus first 
created a myth and then used the myth to discredit the 
innocent historian”. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS FRANK BuRkR MARSH 





In THe CLASSICAL WkEKLY for March 15 will be found an 
article by Mr. M. M. Odgers, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
entitled On Whitewashing Certain of the Ancients. Mr. Odgers 
discusses especially the attempts of Beesly to defend Catiline and 
Tiberius, and the effort of Mr. Weigall to defend Cleopatra. Along 
with these indictments of ancient men of letters and historians we 
may set the article by Dr. Alice A. Deckman, Livia Augusta, Tuk 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.21-25. aS 
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NOTE ON THE DATE OF LIVY’S BIRTH, AND 
ON THE TERMINATION OF HIS HISTORY 


The commonly accepted date for Livy’s birth, de. 
pending on St. Jerome', is 59 B. C. Jerome’s state. 
ment runs thus: Messala Corvinus orator nascitur, et 
Titus Livius Patavinus, scriptor historicus. It was 
long since seen that the date given for Messala’s 
birth did not square with the statement made else. 
where by Jerome, that Messala died in 11 A. D., aged 
72, and with other circumstances in Messala’s life. 
The dates now usually accepted for Messala are 64 
B. C.-8 A. D*. Schulz first pointed out a plausible 
explanation of Jerome’s mistake in assigning Messala’s 
birth to 59 B. C.: ‘‘Nimirum Hieronymus non com. 
putavit annos, sed consules.... Nimirum Suetonius 
scripserat Messalam natum esse, non Caesare et 
Bibulo consulibus (a.59), quod Hieronymus invenisse 
sibi visus est, sed Caesare et Figulo consulibus (a.64)”, 
This seems very likely. But the curious thing is that no 
biographer of Livy appears to have noticed that, if 
Messala’s birth goes back to 64 B. C., Livy’s must, 
presumably, accompany it. We know very little of 
Livy's life, the only absolutely certain date being that 
he was writing the first book of his History between 27 
and 25 B. C.‘, and so there are not, as in the case of 
Messala, other dates and facts to be fitted together. 
However, if we accept Jerome’s statement that Livy 
died at Patavium in 17 A. D., he would then have been 
81 years old, not 76, and it may have been merely his 
advanced age that caused his return to his native town, 
not the accession of Tiberius, as has sometimes been 
conjectured. 

It would seem, then, that Livy died in 17 A. D., aged 
81. But there is another point connected with the end 
of his History that may be worth noting. Some have 
thought that Livy could not have meant the number of 
books to be 142, but that he must have intended to 
have a round number, such as 150, and the end of an 
epoch, such as the death of Augustus, for his con- 
clusion, rather than the death of Drusus, in 9g B. C. 
Professor J. Wight Duff* rejects this theory, as does 
A. Rosenberg’. The latter, however, thinks that Livy 
wrote as an annalist, and that death interrupted his 
labors. He says, ‘The year 9 B. C., which in no way 
marks an epoch in Roman history, can hardly have 
been the close Livy intended for his work’. 

Is it so certain that the death of Drusus in g B.C. 
may not have really been designed by Livy as the end of 
his History? If we accept the statement in the oldest 
manuscript of the Periochae’, that Book 121 was 
written after the death of Augustus, we see that twenty- 





‘Olympiad 180.2, according to Scaliger’s edition, but Olympiad 
180.4, 57 B. C., according to Mai’s Armenian version. E 

7E.g. in the article Messala, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica". 

*De M. Valerii Messalae Aetate, 7—8 (Stettin, 1886). See also 
Jacob Hammer, Prolegomena to an Edition of the pooere 
Messalae: The Military and Political Career of M. Valerius Messala 
Corvinus, Chapter I, 3-10, for an exhaustive discussion of the dates 
of the birth and the death of Messala (Columbia University 
Press, 1925). ; 

‘The evidence for this is the reference, in 1.19.3, to the closing, 
by Augustus, of the Gates of Janus. 

‘A Literary History of Rome, 642. 

*Einleitung und Quellenkunde zur Rémischen Geschichte, 146- 
147 (Berlin, 1921). 

7Codex Nazarianus, now at Heidelberg. 
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two (22) books were written by Livy in the last three 
years of his life, from his seventy-eighth to his eighty- 
first year (if he was born in 64 B. C.). This tremend- 
ous output, if substantiated, would suggest that the 
aged author had a definite goal inview. Now, Drusus 
was credited with democratic tendencies’. Livy, 
when relating his death and funeral, would not only 
have given the eulogies pronounced by Augustus and 
Tiberius, but would also, in accordance with his own 
custom’, have set forth the character of Drusus. He 
would well have known how to indicate whatever 
Republican sentiments Drusus had. May he not have 
treated the burial of Augustus’s more liberal-minded 
stepson as the burial of the last hopes for a restoration 
of the Republic? By praising Tiberius’s brotherly 
devotion in escorting on foot Drusus’s body through- 
out the long march from Germany to Rome", Livy 
could avoid any appearance of censuring the Princeps 
in eulogizing his more democratic brother. But the 
contrast was doubtless clear to a discerning reader, 
and not least to Tiberius himself. 

In this very brief paper my object has been to bring 
out two points which do not seem to have been noted: 

(1) 64 B. C., not 59 B. C., is probably the date of the 
birth of Livy. 

(2) The death of Drusus may really have been in- 
tended by Livy to serve as the close of his work, that is, 
the end he set himself in his declining years. One 
may take for granted that he attended the ceremonies 
at the funeral of Drusus, and that he wrote a copious 
account of them, to be drawn on later for his History. 
The Periochae of the last five books, which deal with 
the period after the death of Agrippa in 12 B. C., all 
refer to the conquests made by Drusus. His death 
must have seemed a national] disaster. As Livy medi- 
tated on it in the later years of Augustus’s rule, he 
may well have thought that with Drusus was buried 
also all possibility of a revival of the Republic—the 
Republic that was the theme of his prose epic. Book 
142 seems to have been devoted to the death and the 
funeral ceremonies of Drusus; the last words of the 
Periochae are supremis eius plures honores dati". 
BARNARD COLLEGE GERTRUDE Hirst 


REVIEWS 
The Greeks in Spain. By Rhys Carpenter. Bryn 

Mawr Notes and Monographs VI. London and 

New York: Longmans, Green and Company (1925). 

Pp. viii + 180. 2 Maps, XXV Plates. 

There is a well marked tendency in the historical 
and archaeological work which is being done in the 
European countries and in the Near East to fill up by 
spade work the gaps in our historical information re- 
garding the prehistoric and the early historical periods 
in the life of the various countries. The remoter the 
past, the scantier our literary information, the keener is 
our interest in such archaeological work. Spain, until 





"Tacitus, Annales 1.3.3, 2.82.3. 
, Suasoriae 21-22. 
"Suetonius, Tiberius 7. 
paper was read at the Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the American Philological Association, at Cornell University, on 
ber 31, 1925. 


the last few decades, had been in this respect one of the 
most neglected countries. From the archaeological 
and the historical point of view, however, it is one of the 
most interesting districts in Europe. The Roman re- 
mains are numerous and well-preserved, especially in 
the South. The Greeks and the Phoenicians have left 
important traces of their sojourn in the peninsula. 
The wealth of prehistoric remains, from palaeolithic 
times down to the late Iron Age, is overwhelming. 

Yet for generations very little had been done in the 
way of investigating the remote past of the peninsula, 
and the record of what had been done remained buried 
in local publications. In the last few decades, how- 
ever, we notice an almost complete change. Systematic 
work has been carried out by the local organizations; 
the beautiful Museum at Madrid, and many pro- 
vincial Museums have been growing steadily and have 
become better organized. French scholars have shown 
a keen interest in studying the ancient remains of 
Spain, and, lately, some German scholars have devoted 
their lives to the examination of the most important 
problems of protohistoric Spain and Spain of the classi- 
cal period. The result is that we now know much more 
about Spain than was known in the days of Habner 
and Mommsen. We are at least aware of the main 
problems, and we see‘the way these main problems 
ought to be solved. Leaving aside the great problems 
of the palaeolithic, neolithic, and bronze periods (the 
importance of Spain here is a recognized fact and the 
collected material very rich), I may mention the im- 
portant question of the character of the ‘native’ 
civilization of Spain, i. e. the civilization of the two 
earliest conquerors of Spain, the Iberians and the 
Celts (or vice versa). Not less important are the 
question of the Tartessos Kingdom, the problem of the 
Greek settlements in Spain, and of the work of coloni- 
zation which was done in Spain, first by the Phoeni- 
cians, later by Carthage, and, finally, the question of 
the aspect which Spain presented when the Romans 
first appeared on the peninsula and began their long 
work of conquest and Romanization. 

One of these problems is dealt with in a charming 
little book, The Greeks in Spain, by Professor Rhys 
Carpenter. This is a learned monograph, based on 
some new and little known material, thorough and 
painstaking in details, showing an excellent personal 
knowledge of the land, and an exhaustive study of 
what had been done, both by Spaniards and by for- 
eigners, in the field covered by the book. It is at the 
same time fascinating reading for any one who is in- 
terested in historical and archaeological problems, 
whatever his special field may be. 

The contents of the booklet are as follows: 


I. Legend (1-5); II. Record (6-11); III. In- 
ference (The Voyage to Tartessos, 12-36, The Santa 
Elena Bronzes, 37-46, The Massiliot Sailing-Book, 47- 
56, Greek Art and Iberian, 57-96, Ampurias, 97-116); 
Appendices (117—140); Commentary (141-162); Bib- 
liography (163-168); List of Illustrations (169-174); 
Index (175-178); Assumed Chronology for Ancient 
Spain (179-180). 


The story begins with the discovery of Spain by the 
Samians, about 630 B. C., and runs through the 
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period of the Phocaean trade with Spain in the seventh 
and the sixth centuries B. C., the period of the high 
development of the Iberian Tartessos. Next comes the 
decline of Greek activity in Spain after the great 
political and commercial successes of Carthage in the 
late sixth century and in the early fifth century. The 
story ends with the time when, after the destruction of 
Tartessos, the partial successes of the Sicilian Greeks 
and afterwards the rise of Rome made it possible for 
Massilia to resume, to a certain extent, the work done 
by the Phocaeans and to reestablish the commercial 
grip of Greece over a part, at least, of Spain. The 
picture is vivid and convincing, and ought to be known 
to everybody who is interested in the great cultural 
mission which the Greeks, long before the Hellenistic 
period, were carrying out in the far Northwest, even 
as they carried out such a mission in the far Northeast. 

The new contributions of Professor Carpenter to our 
knowledge are (1) his very interesting observations on 
the early Phocaean colony, called Hemeroskopeion, 
observations to me almost convincing; (2) his fine 
analysis of the Phocaean influence on the Iberian 
civilization, as shown both in sculpture and in’ ceramic 
art, and particularly his remarks on the bronzes of 
Santa Elena, on the sculptures of Cerro de los Santos, 
on the Bust of Elche, and on the Iberian painted 
vases; and (3) his brilliant sketch of the historical de- 
velopment of Emporion (Ampurias) and his attempt to 
prove that the statue of Asklepios which was found at 
this place is an Athenian original of the fifth century 
B. C., of the school of Agorakritos (not quite convincing 
to me). 

I add a few remarks on some details. The Bust of 
Elche will remain a puzzling mystery so long as we 
believe that the Greek influence was almost eliminated 
from Spain in the late sixth century or in the early 
fifth century. The progress of Greece in Spain was 
stopped at that time, but the Greeks and the Greek in- 
fluence were not eliminated. In many countries the 
greatest bloom of Greco-native civilization in a given 
country coincides with the time when the commercial 
and the political grip of Greece on that country was 
declining. Thus in Southern Russia, which presents a 
splendid parallel to Spain, the best products of the 
local Greek school of artists must be dated in the late 
fourth century B. C. (see M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and 
Greeks in Southern Russia, reviewed in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 18.34-36). The same is true of Samnitic 
Italy and many other places. No one can say the last 
word on the Iberian pottery without taking into ac- 
count the masses of Iberian pottery which have been 
lately excavated in Southern France. Iberian pottery 
was found there, together with Greek vases; its evo- 
lution and its dependence on the Greek originals might 
be easily traced. We expect soon a comprehensive 
work on this subject, by the great master, Professor EF. 
Pottier. Professor Carpenter wonders what were the 
sources of the wealth of Emporion (Ampurias), the 
Massilian Colony. It is evident to me that Emporion 
was just what the same implies: a place to which, after 
the delimitation of spheres of influence between Massilia 
and Carthage, the Phoenician and the Iberian mer- 


—————= 


chants came for the Greek products, and the Massilian 
merchants came for the Spanish materials, especially 
silver. The place is comparable to Troy in the pre- 
historic times, to Trapezunt in the Black Sea regions, 
and to Rhodes and Delos in the Hellenistic times. It 
was an important clearing-house situated between the 
two political and commercial rivals, who, as a matter of 
fact, could not live without each other. In general, 
Emporion presents from the archaeological point of 
view an excellent parallel to the Greek cities on the 
Black Sea, especially to the best known of them, Olbia, 
The systematic excavations of Olbia by Pharmakovsky 
present many a parallel to the work done at Ampurias 
(Emporion). No other spots are more promising as 
regards possible discoveries of Greek sculptures of the 
classical period than these cities on the border-lands 
of Greece. 

These few comments are meant not as criticisms, but 
as suggestions. I do not pretend to vye with the author 
in knowledge of Spain and Greek archaeology. 

The external aspect of the book is excellent; indeed, 
it might be characterized as a little too pretentious, 
The plates, I am sorry to say, are poor. 

YALE UNIVERSITY M. Rostovizerr 





Catullus and his Influence. By Karl Pomperoy Har- 
rington. Boston: Marshall Jones Company (1923). 
Pp. ix + 245. $1.50. 

Professor Harrington’s volume, Catullus and _ his 
Influence, belongs to the series entitled Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome. The book starts badly. The first 
chapter, Catullus the Man (3-44), begins as follows: 

There was no ‘‘Who’s Who" in Rome! What would 

we not give for an authorized edition of such a work! 
If Cicero, for example, had wanted to look up quickly 
the personal, political and poetical standing of Catullus, 
he would have been as helpless as if he had been told to 
send a wireless to Chicago for an aéroplane to bring 
over a case of ‘‘Wrigley’s’’ to the senate house! 
An introduction of this kind may be vivid, but it is 
tasteless and undignified: it strikes a false note, and the 
reader who will be interested and attracted by it is 
worth neither interesting nor attracting. After this 
discordant flourish the author proceeds with the diffi- 
cult task which he has set himself in this chapter and 
executes it successfully. 

The keynote of Chapter II, Catullus the Poet (45- 
66), is struck in these sentences (45-46): 

..In that great Roman literature which lies at the 
foundation of so large a part of all literature since 
the days of old Rome itself, Catullus was the first, 
so far as our knowledge goes, to utter the old deep 
and heartfelt note of love in forms of lyric beauty. 

But not only in this field did Catullus break the way 
at Rome. Whatever essays in other lyric and elegiac 
forms may have been made by the school of young 
poets to which Catullus belonged, his work only of 
them all has survived to us in any considerable amount. 
And so it is Catullus who is the pioneer, in Roman 
literature, not only in the personal and formal lyric, 
the epithalamium, and the subjective and the ob- 
jective elegy, but even in the epigram and the lampoon. 

On page 49 Professor Harrington has an admirable 
translation of Catullus’s Hymn to Diana, in the melo- 
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dious meter of the original. It merits at least partial 
quotation. The first stanza is as follows: 


In Diana we put our trust, 

Youths and maidens immaculate; 

Youths and maidens immaculate, 
Let us sing of Diana. 


This chapter ends with the words, ‘‘It is our pleasant 
task to see what the literary heritage of Catullus has 
meant for the world in the two succeeding millenia, up 
to the present day”’. 

In the succeeding chapters, III Catullus in the 
Roman Empire (67-93), IV Catullus in the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance (94-122), V Catullus 
On the Continent since the Renaissance (123-135), 
and VI Catullus in England (136-218), the author 
undertakes this task and performs it not only suc- 
cessfully, but, in view of the limitations of space im- 
posed upon him, with remarkable fullness. He seems, 
however, to have assumed that, in order to accomplish 
his purpose, it was necessary to show the influence of 
the Roman poet more or less specifically and, so to 
speak, concretely; hence these chapters comprise 
about two-thirds of the whole book. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, it would have been better to follow a 
different method, namely, to curtail these chapters, 
and so to set forth the personality, the philosophy, and 
the poetic genius of Catullus that the reader would 
come to see and to realize for himself, partly consciously 
and partly subconsciously, the importance and the in- 
fluence of the Roman poet'. 

Chapter III, Catullus in the Roman Empire, is in- 

teresting and illuminating. Exception must be taken, 
however, to the following statement (81): ‘‘ ... More 
than this, it is the Ariadne of Catullus who becomes the 
inspiration for, and ultimately develops into, the Dido 
of Vergil Since in the context no mention is 
made of Apollonius Rhodius, this statement is likely to 
be misleading. On page 92 there is a sentence which it 
is well to remember: 
“. Other authors in this series discuss our debt to 
Ovid, Horace, Virgil, and Martial respectively. But ... 
we must not forget that their debt, in turn, to Catullus 
was very great...” 

In Chapter IV, Catullus in the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, after a description of the eclipse which the 
classical poets and especially Catullus suffered in the 
Middle Ages, there are set forth numerous certain, or 
possible, instances of Catullus’s influence on the Re- 
naissance poets; other instances of it are suggested. 
Now it is a curious fact that, whereas in the chapters on 
the personality and the work of Catullus only two 
lines are quoted in Latin, in this chapter on his influence 
the reader is confronted with passages in Medieval 
Latin, in Renaissance French, in Italian, and in Ger- 
man. This, surely, represents a remarkable error in 
judgment. 

In the short chapter, Catullus on the Continent 
since the Renaissance, the ‘Fortleben’ of the poet 
during this period is sketched. The author then in- 
dulges in several pages of literary criticism of which the 
following (132) is a sample: 

A 


ince I formed this judgment, I have found a similar criticism of 
this book, by Mr. Edmund Wilson, in The Dial for February, 1925. 





...When Lamartine in The Lake exclaims, 


‘‘Haste, then, to love! seize happiness before 
The fleeting moments fly! 
Man has no haven here, and time no shore; 
Life flows, and we glide by!”’ 
it may be something more than merely the Epicurean 
mood of Catullus that the French poet has caught... . 
It may be, but this kind of criticism is futile. 

The opening paragraph of Chapter VI, Catullus in 
England, runs as follows (136-137): 

From John Gower's day to our own, English liter- 
ature has drawn copiously, either directly or indirectly, 
on classical themes and models. The scholarship of the 
great English schools and universities, which has 
colored the whole fabric of English thought, has been 
prevailingly and preéminently classical. Of the im- 
portant gifts which Catullus in "erin gs has bestowed 
on our English-speaking civilization we can trace 
abundant proofs. Many translations, exerting an 
incalculable influence, have admirably put his beauty 
before the English people. English scholarship through 
the person of Robinson Ellis is responsible for the out- 
standing edition of our poet, while many other English 
scholars have made valuable contributions to our 
knowledge and appreciation of his work and its sig- 
nificance to us. Imitations, parodies, and passages 
suggested by Catullus abound in the English poetry of 
the last half millenium. Men prominent in church and 
state, as well as in the world of letters, have gladly 
acknowledged their delight in the tenderness, fervor and 
beauty of the Roman lyrist of long ago. 

In this chapter Professor Harrington has collected 
an interesting and at times bewildering wealth of 
material. One might carp at certain details, but the 
cumulative effect of the evidence is such that, with 
the possible exception of Chapter III, Catullus in the 
Roman Empire, this section is the most convincing of 
those which deal with the ‘Fortleben’ of the poet. 

One sentence in the brief Conclusion (219-221) is 
particularly deserving of quotation (220): ‘‘The poetic 
qualities of beauty, simplicity, directness, sincerity 
and genuine emotion have appealed to his successors 
with a force unparalleled among classical writers’. 

We should be grateful to Professor Harrington for 
his book, but the reviewer for one regrets that the 
author has at times stooped to ‘jazz’ his learned and 
loving treatment of the ‘‘Tenderest of Roman poets 
nineteen hundred years ago”’. 

Rome, ITALY Hotmes V. M. Dennis 3rd. 


Sea Power in Ancient History: the Story of the Navies 
of Classic Greece and Rome. By Arthur MacCart- 
ney Shepard. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany (1924). Pp. xxx + 286. $5.00. 

Some thirty-five years have gone by since Admiral 
A. T. Mahan set historians (and a Kaiser or two) 
thinking about the influence of sea power upon hist- 
ory—set them thinking in a philosophical fashion, that 
is, for no one could say that the British government or 
Napoleon had failed to do some very practical reflect- 
ing upon that subject. The term Mahan borrowed 
from Francis Bacon; the philosophy of history which it 
represented he formulated himself. Without the use of 
the sea, ran his lesson, no nation ever attained great- 
ness; and without an adequate naval preparation no 
nation ever secured and held the use of the sea. The 
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inference was plain. William II of Germany slept 
with Mahan’s first book under his pillow. There 
followed the rise of the German navy, British jealousy 
and alarm, ‘encirclement’, the World War, Scapa 
Flow. One would like to know how Mahan is esteemed 
in Germany in 1926. 

With great labor and ability Mahan applied his 
thesis to European history from the middle of the 
seventeenth century to the fall of Napoleon, and to the 
history of the United States in the Revolution and in 
the War of 1812, with brief excursions into other fields. 
It is an interesting fact, however, that the idea of 
working out the relations between sea power and the 
rise and fall of nations came to Mahan when he was 
reading an account of Hannibal’s campaigns in the 
Second Punic War. He never pursued the subject into 
classical antiquity and so left open a large field for 
some other interpreter of sea power. 

Mr. Arthur MacCartney Shepard has undertaken in 
a modest way to ‘Mahanize’ the history of Greece and 
Rome. He has, it seems to me, escaped for the most 
part the danger always besetting such a subject 
that is, the danger of overemphasizing the importance 
of the factor under discussion. Mr. Shepard’s claims 
for the importance of sea power are sane and moderate. 
The chief weakness in the book is the author’s failure to 
give due weight to the economic bearing and importance 
of sea power. It is easy to point to the Greek victory at 
Salamis as having ended the Persian invasion of 
Greece and as having (perhaps) made the world safe 
for Greek culture. It would be at once less obvious 
and more interesting to show how Athens, as a teeming 
industrial State, became dependent for her food supply 
upon over-seas fields, how, in the closing period of the 
Peloponnesian War, she bent every effort to protect her 
water route to the Black Sea, and how the fall of 
Athens coincided with the loss of that route—the 
Hellespont. Similarly, one could wish for relatively 
less attention to the rather obvious naval-military 
features of the Punic Wars, and relatively more to the 
commercial sea power which formed one of the great 
aims of Mithridates the Great in his later conflict 
with Rome. 

But regret that in points like these Mr. Shepard did 
not give his subject a somewhat broader treatment must 
not prevent acknowledgment of the usefulness and the 
many good points of his study. The book opens with a 
clear presentation of the weapons, technique, per- 
sonnel, and organization of ancient sea warfare (I-39). 
The next section, after an introductory sketch of 
Phoenician and early Greek navies (40-45), follows 
Greek naval history from the wars with Persia down to 
the year 146 B. C. (45-129). The Roman section 
opens with the preliminaries of the First Punic War 
(130-136) and then follows the fortunes of Roman 
sea power to the fall of the Western Empire (136-205). 
The Conclusion (206-223) presents some rather trite 
generalizations about the importance of sea power in 
antiquity. 


RutTGers UNIVERSITY, 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS 
THE GENNADIUS LIBRARY 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 15.208 (May 15, 1922), I 
called attention to the fact that Dr. Joannes Genna- 
dius, then Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from Greece to the United States, had pre- 
sented his private library to the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. The library, which con- 
tains between 45,000 and 50,000 volumes, is especially 
rich in works illustrating the history and the institu- 
tions of Greece. 

Recently there was issued a circular, signed by Pro- 
fessor Edward Capps, of Princeton University, Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee of the School, 
which contained the highly gratifying information 
that the building in which the Gennadius Library is to 
be housed would be dedicated on April 23, 1926, and 
opened officially to the scholars of the world. 


“The dedication of the Gennadius Library building, 
erected with funds given by the Carnegie Corporation, 
and the formal opening for the use of scholars of all 
nations of the library and collections, the gift to the 
School of Dr. Joannes Gennadius and Madame Gen- 
nadius, will take place in Athens on April 23, 1926. 

The participants in the exercises, which will be 
academic in character, will be representatives of the 
Trustees and Managing Committee of the School, the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Government of Greece, and 
delegates from the institutions in American which 
contribute to the support of the School; also delegates 
from universities, learned bodies and museums of the 
United States and of Europe, and such friends and 
patrons of the School as may be able to attend”. 


There was a suggestion that those who intend to be 
present at the Dedicatory Exercises should com- 
municate either with the Bureau of University 
Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass., or with Pro- 
fessor Capps. 

In 1924 the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens brought out a sumptuous volume entitled Se- 
lected Bindings from the Gennadius Library. Thirty- 
Eight Plates in Colour. With Introduction and De- 
scriptions by Lucy Allen Paton, Ph.D. 

The bindings to be represented in the plates were 
selected by Dr. James M. Paton. 

Every lover of the Classics, and every lover of good 
bindings, the proper dress of our ‘‘never-failing friends”, 
as Southey called them, ought to examine this sumpt- 
uous volume. 

In a Prefatory Letter, Mr. William Caleb Loring, 
President of the Board of Trustees of the School, 
presents the volume to Dr. Gennadius and Madame 
Gennadius as a slight expression of gratitude. 

There is just room to quote the concluding para- 
graphs of the Letter: 


‘Until the great Catalogue of the Gennadeion is com- 
pleted and given to the world, the stupendous and 
magnificent importance of the gift cannot be fully 
known. But as time goes on, the true significance 
of it looms up greater and greater, and we ... begin to 
realize ... what, by your gift, you are going to do for 
scholarship and learning with respect to all things 
pertaining to Greece. 

And I wish to assure you that the American School, 
its officers, teachers, and all connected with it, recog- 
nize that the gift is a gift to them as depositary and 
trustee for the scholars and students of the world, 
and that it will be held and administered by them in the 
spirit in which it was given”’. 

CHARLES KNAPP 
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